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assembly to make all rules for the League, such rules to 
become law unless vetoed by a nation within a stated period. 

4. Each member of the League shall have the right to 
arm itself according to its own judgment. 

5. Any member of the League shall have the right to 
withdraw on due notice. 

The advantages that a nation would gain in becom- 
ing a, member of such a league are manifest. The risk 
of war would be eliminated between the members of the 
league, and a method would be devised whereby they 
could develop their common intercourse and interests as 
far and as fast as they could unanimously agree on ways 
and means. It is conceivable that such a league might 
in time reduce tariffs and postal rates and in a thousand 
other ways promote commerce and comity among its 
members. Indeed, the possibilities of such a league are 
almost infinite, even though it attempts to employ no 
force whatsoever to compel obedience to its will. 

Assuming, then, the desirability, of such a League of 
Peace, how is it to be brought about ? 

Surely the first step is to conclude the arbitration 
treaty now being negotiated with Great Britain. Once 
this treaty is upon the international statute books, and 
as surely as daylight follows dawn it will be followed 
by similar treaties with other nations. Japan and 
France are said to be ready — even anxious — to negotiate 
similar treaties with us. Indeed, it is by no means im- 
possible that there will be a race between England and 
Japan on the one hand and France and the United 
States on the other to see which can conclude the second 
model arbitration treaty of the world. 

Thus the time is likely soon to come when several of 
the nations, having bound themselves each to each by 
eternal, chains of peace, will be ready to take the next 
logical step and negotiate a general treaty of arbitration 
among themselves. This, to all intents and purposes, 
would constitute a League of Peace. And it would in- 
evitably grow in power and prestige until all the nations 
of the world entered its concordant and prosperous 
circle. 

Indeed, it might be a stroke of statesmanship if an 
article were added to the proposed arbitration treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States inviting 
other nations to adhere to it. This would save much 
time and effort and obviate the necessity for each of the 
forty-six nations to negotiate a special treaty with every 
other. Thus only one great treaty would' have to be 
negotiated instead of 1,034. But whether Great 
Britain and the United States ask other nations 
to adhere to their model treaty or not, the prin- 
ciple of unlimited arbitration will grow — first by a few 
nations adopting it, then by more, until finally the whole 
world will agree to enthrone reason rather than might 
as the arbiter of their destinies, and war shall reign no 
more. First, an unlimited arbitration treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States. Second, a League 
of Peace. Third, the Federation of the World. 

Is all this a dream ? I have already quoted the 
weighty words of Secretary Knox prophesying the event- 
ual coming of a world state. Let me close with the 
equally prophetic utterance of an equally responsible 
and distinguished statesman. On March 17 last, at the 
dinner of the International Arbitration League, the 
Right Honorable Sir Edward Grey, the British Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, said: 



"If an arbitration treaty is made between the two great 
countries on the lines sketched out by the President of the 
United States, . . . don't let them set narrow bounds to 
their hopes of the beneficent results which may develop 
from it in the course of time — results which I think must 
extend far beyond the two countries originally concerned. 
The effect on the world at large of the example would be 
bound to have beneficent consequences. To set a good ex- 
ample is to hope that others of the great powers will follow 
it, and if they did follow there would eventually be some- 
thing like a League of Peace." 

New Yobk City. 



International Finance: A Power for 
Peace. 

An Address Given at the Third National Peace Congress, 
at Baltimore, May 4, 1911. 

BY JAMES SPEYEE. 

There are some business men who think that' when 
one of their number publicly expresses his opinions on 
more or less abstract subjects it is an indication that he 
has joined the ranks of the theorists. Of course we 
business men have to reckon with facts and figures and 
realities; but I think you will agree with me that no 
great success has ever been achieved by men who do not 
also possess a certain amount of idealism and imagina- 
tion, and a firm belief in the honest common sense of 
the American people. This is the foundation for that 
optimism which is so well justified in this great coun- 
try of ours. 

I see in this hall a goodly number of clear-headed 
business men who are seriously working for interna- 
tional peace, and I therefore feel encouraged to submit 
a few suggestions, actuated by a desire to assist to a 
slight extent in reaching the goal toward which our 
efforts are now directed. 

We frequently hear the remark that "there always 
have been and there always will be wars." Other and 
abler speakers have dwelt on the difference that exists 
in this respect in modern times from conditions as they 
formerly were. Great wars of conquest, pure and sim- 
ple, or wars caused by religious fanaticism are practi- 
cally things of the past. 

Today we find that the extension of commerce and 
industry and commercial advantages are the mainspring, 
the "leitmotif," of the policy of civilized nations. Each 
nation is desirous of extending its commerce, and only 
too often does the resulting rivalry lead to customs 
struggles, international irritation and complications, 
which become a strong contributory cause if not the real 
reason for wars. 

Such complications and wars are the greatest enemies 
of commerce, not only by diminishing or stopping the 
free intercourse between peoples, but also by largely de- 
stroying the fruit of commerce and industry — wealth. 
A great part of the wealth of a nation is represented by 
the savings and investments of its individual citizens, 
and we may well ask whether these savings of each na- 
tion could not be employed in such manner as to render 
such disturbances of its commerce less frequent and 
severe. 

So far it has rather been the aim of the governments 
of rich nations to limit, as far as possible, the invest- 
ment of the savings of their own citizens to their own 
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national and colonial enterprises and securities — govern- 
ment, railroad and industrial. I need not dwell here on 
the financial and economic reasons for such artificial 
limitations. Exceptions have from time to time been 
made in encouraging investments in the securities of 
less powerful and less developed countries, in whose ad- 
vancement foreign capital has played such an important 
and, I may add, profitable part. Examples will readily 
occur showing the importance of the financial link unit- 
ing such newer countries to their financial godmother, 
and its power for order and peace, even within such for- 
eign countries, exercised, if necessary, by the creditor 
nation. 

The minds of some of our leading men are occupied 
just now with the consideration of the extent to which 
the surplus wealth of the United States should be 
employed in financing Central and South American 
countries, thereby extending our legitimate sphere of in- 
fluence. The construction of the Panama Canal and 
the large investment which the United States has 
made in that work have, perhaps more than we 
realize today, extended our political influence and 
responsibilities over the whole region north of the 
canal up to our own border. The logical conse- 
quence, it seems to me, of our upholding the Monroe 
Doctrine, which makes it difficult for foreign creditor 
nations to collect what is due them in case of default of 
Central and South American countries, must be that we 
ourselves assume, in more or less definite form, the task 
of assisting these creditors to receive what is justly due 
them and of keeping order in these countries. 

But quite apart from the investments made by older 
countries in those that are still less developed, and there- 
fore offer greater chances of profit, should not the few 
really great world Powers also make an effort in their 
own interest to encourage their citizens to invest their 
savings in the enterprises and securities of other first- 
class nations? If the people of one country are finan- 
cially interested in the affairs and enterprises of an- 
other country, this will produce not only more frequent 
intercourse, but substantial mutual interests and good- 
will. No great nation would readily go to war with an- 
other when the savings of its own citizens would thus 
be jeopardized. Is it, for instance, conceivable that 
Prance, which today owns such an immense amount of 
Russian securities, would think of going to war with 
Russia, even if there were no political alliance or under- 
standing? Certainly not. International financial links, 
moreover, lead to more accurate knowledge of the con- 
ditions — financial, social, economic and political — of 
other nations, and such closer study and more accurate 
information has the result of explaining many things, 
showing the other point of view and other people's legiti- 
mate aspirations, and of thus removing misunderstand- 
ings which otherwise might have grave consequences. 

While it is not difficult to point out the beneficial re- 
sults of interchange of investments amongst the great 
world Powers, it is less easy to indicate in a few words a 
practical way to bring about this desirable end. There 
are many factors that enter into this matter, quite apart 
from the question of return on the investment and 
profit. There are national prejudices to overcome, and 
sentiment does play a greater part in business matters 



than is often supposed to be the case. It would be 
necessary, and I think it would be found expedient, for 
some nations to do away with the artificial discrimina- 
tion which they enforce against "foreign" investments, 
such as higher stamp and other taxes imposed thereon in 
favor of home securities. The arbitrary exclusion of 
foreign securities from the list of funds in which sav- 
ings banks and trustees may lawfully invest would have 
to be modified, and for nations desiring a wider market 
for their securities it would be advisable to adapt to some 
extent their form, as regards denominations and curren- 
cies, to the customs of the people who are to buy them, 
just as the merchants and great manufacturers adapt 
their goods to the market which they seek. The value 
of foreign markets and exports might, at times, prove 
just as great for securities as for iron and steel and 
manufactured goods. 

So much for the influence of international invest- 
ments in times of peace. 

What should and could be done in times of war by 
first-class powers ? 

There surely will occur periods in a nation's history 
when no financial investment will, or perhaps should, 
prevent a nation from taking up arms, until, of course, 
some other way is found and established to settle their 
differences. The wars of all times, and especially of the 
last century, have shown what tremendous financial bur- 
dens these conflicts impose, even on the victorious na- 
tion, and financial considerations play a greater part in 
modern times than they did of old. One frequently sees 
the statement in the papers that "the bankers could 
prevent wars," but I have so far not seen any practical 
way suggested whereby the banks and bankers really 
could, if necessary, be made to forego their own profits, 
and thus make war if not impossible at least less fre- 
quent and shorter. 

While in the excitement of the moment patriotic feel- 
ing may carry a nation into a war, relying on its own 
resources, history shows that but very few nations in 
modern times can carry on any prolonged foreign war 
with their own resources only. How long, for instance, 
would the war between Russia and Japan have lasted, 
or how soon would it have ended, if neither of the bel- 
ligerents had received financial assistance from so-called 
"neutral" Powers. Indeed, it might be asked whether 
Japan would have embarked in this war if her states- 
men had not known that they could rely on the financial 
assistance of England. These great Powers, France and 
England, who so scrupulously preserved neutrality as 
laid down by international law, and who saw to it that 
such neutrality was maintained by their citizens, did not 
hesitate to assist the belligerents in the most efficient 
way to carry on the conflict — with money. Money en- 
ables the belligerents to buy powder and shells and all 
they need to carry on war, and it certainly does not 
seem logical that neutral Powers should be allowed to 
send money when international agreements will not 
allow them to send the ships and war materials which 
their money buys. 

We find today in Europe that in times of peace cer- 
tain governments will not allow their bankers to take 
and place foreign loans in the home market unless the 
purposes for which the loan is to be used are known and 
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approved, and at least part of the proceeds are used by 
the borrowing nation for expenditures in such home 
markets for the benefit of the lending nation. 

I do not believe that it is generally known in this 
country to what extent such supervision by the French 
and German governments, for instance, goes, and as an 
illustration I would like to cite from memory what hap- 
pened last year when the Young Turk party wanted to 
place abroad a loan of the Ottoman Empire. They went 
to Paris as the cheapest money market, but when they 
applied to France, the French government, which super- 
vises the listing, or official quotation of securities on the 
Paris Bourse, wanted to know for what purpose the loan 
was to be raised, and, if ships, et cetera, were to be 
bought, whether they were to be bought from the lending 
nation. The Turkish Finance Minister did not want to 
submit to any conditions, and according to the newspa- 
pers, negotiations were begun with a prominent English 
financier, who seemed to be willing to make the loan. 
The French government called the attention of the Brit- 
ish government to the so-called entente cordiale between 
France and England, and intimated in a more or less 
direct way that they would consider English bankers 
making a loan which France had declined as a rather 
unfriendly act. The English government thereupon no- 
tified the financier and English banks generally that 
they would not like the loan to Turkey made by them, 
and it was not made by them. The Turkish govern- 
ment finally obtained the loan from Germany and Aus- 
tria on terms satisfactory to the governments of these 
nations. 

Now, if such supervision and control of the bankers 
already exists in time of peace, it does not seem a wide 
flight of imagination to suggest that the Great Powers 
might agree to exercise such control in times of war be- 
tween third parties and to maintain in future what, for 
want of a better term, might be called "financial neu- 
trality." In case two nations went to war without first 
submitting their grievances and differences to arbitra- 
tion or judicial settlement at The Hague, why should 
the other neutral Powers not bind themselves not to 
assist either of the belligerents financially, but to see to 
it that real neutrality was observed by their banks and 
bankers ? There is little doubt that this could be done. 
If no financial assistance could be obtained from the 
outside, few nations would, in the face of this most ef- 
fective neutrality of the other Powers, incur the peril 
of bankruptcy: Some wars would probably not take 
place at all, and those that could not be avoided would 
certainly last a much shorter time. 

These suggestions may seem Utopian and more diffi- 
cult of practical accomplishment than they really are. 
I wish to apologize for the very incomplete manner in 
which they are presented. 

In all financial matters of importance, one should only 
move slowly and with great caution, but I do believe 
that in the course of time measures substantially on the 
lines I have suggested will be approved and demanded 
by public opinion of the great nations, and will then be 
carried into effect. 

We in the United States are proud of being called a 
business people.. Uninterrupted peace is of more im- 
portance to business than the tariff reform, free trade, or 



currency reform, or even reciprocity with Canada. It is 
a business question, and we business men of the United 
States should insist on international agreements making 
for peace. 

We are indeed fortunate to have at the head of our 
government a man who, without giving way to false and 
dangerous sentiment, or ignoring existing conditions, 
continuing the policy of his predecessor, is courageously 
leading in this world movement. We should make it our 
business, as it is our duty, to back up President Taft. 

New York, May, 1911. 



America Should Lead the World in Peace. 

Address at the Third National Peace Congress, 
Baltimore, May 4th, 1911. 

BY HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT. 

It is not so very long ago when those who arranged 
and attended peace meetings were looked upon as harm- 
less cranks. Today the leading men of the country are 
vying with each other to lend their presence and voice 
to such gatherings. To my mind nothing demonstrates 
more clearly the triumphant force of the ideas which 
underlie the peace movement. It is true that even to- 
day a congress of the picked men of the nation, such as 
this, is not fully appreciated by all the people. But surely 
the time is not far distant when the American people will 
realize that the men who made this congress possible are 
really human benefactors and that the city of Baltimore, 
by extending her hospitality to us, has added a proud, if 
not the proudest, page to her interesting history. 

There is something about the peace movement which 
is a peculiarity of its own. The objects of all great pro- 
gressive movements of which history tells us — and in 
our country there has not been one, except the question 
of the abolition of slavery, which could compare in 
transcendent importance with the movement to found 
our peace and the world's peace upon the imperishable 
rock of law — the objects, I say, of all great movements 
were either favored or opposed; that is, favored by one 
side and opposed by the other. The goal, however, 
toward which the modern advocates of peace strive seems 
to have the hearty approval of all. Every good man and 
woman wants to see the country's peace preserved, and 
even the most incarnate militarist, whose profession is 
war, does not dare openly to advocate it. This is true 
to such an extent that modern militarism is actually on 
the defensive and apologizes for the existence of arma- 
ments and for the demands for their increase on the 
ground that they are necessary, not for the conduct of 
war, but for the preservation of peace. It appears, 
therefore, as I said, that as to the ultimate object, 
namely, the necessity of maintaining peace, we are all 
in accord, and the only difference of opinion is as to the 
method of attaining that object, by armaments or by 
arbitration. The difference, I admit, is a radical and 
fundamental one, but while the civilized world still 
clings to the old plan of coercion, intimidation and force 
through armament, which is plainly a relic of barbarism, 
evolution points with unerring finger to a new and better 
method to maintain peace, namely, to a system of inter- 
national justice through arbitration. And this is the 
proposition I was invited to discuss. 



